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extensinrTnf ^tv  =  l"  ProPosing  an  amendment  which  limits  the 
extension  of  this  charter  to  the  short  period  of  four  years  it 

tion  ^whether  the60)/ h  direct^  Pef°i'e  the  House  the  qu’es- 
ated  l  l?  °  d  banklDg  ®ystem  of  Virginia  shall  be  perpet- 

system  of  banking  "!?  T  l’  a“d’  “  ^  °Pinion>  a better 
system  01  banking  gradually  substituted  in  its  stead,  and  there- 

^Tlhie^rVr^  the,extension  °f  charter.6 
before  us  ^  It  k  f  °f  batnklnS  and  currency,  in  all  its  phases,  is 

rich  anT  th?  ™  f  JMt  ^lch  We  are  a11  iuterested-the 

talists  Whh  P  l  ’  IalmerS  aUi  mercilants,  laborers  and  capi- 
taiisk.  With  a  bad  system  of  banking,  we  can  not 

sound  currency;  and,  without  a  sound  currency  we  till  have 

neither  sound  credit  nor  healthful  commerce.  A  dtcullting  me! 

mm,  insecure,  distrusted  and  fluctuating  in  value  is  nottmlv 

ostile  to  credit,  enterprise  and  solid  commercial  prosperity  •  it 
undermines  the  morals  of  a  people.  piospenty ,  it 

vestfgadonTrtk  e“vailf °Ur  minds  to  a  fu]1  and  fair  »- 

the  lessens  of  the  nat* ^  T  jtS  bearlngs  5  let  us  study  well 

to  the  exigencils  of  f  ’  “d  P°?der  °"S  Upon  their  application 
me  exigencies  of  our  present  situation.  The  consecmpopp* 

EXxS t,  ,h“  ?* ~ 

e  tutuie  is  to  be  determined,  may,  for  years  throw  WE 

t"ruJnTr?l!th  “  h,er  mar0h  of  Improvement,  ak  be  «W 
ously  felt  by  the  people  of  Virginia  long  after  the  grave  has 
Jsed  upon  those  who  did  the  mLhief.  Governme^can  co^ 

4tive  spring!  ofTr 5“  t0  *amPer ^considerately  with  the  sen- 
Sp"n®s  ,of  ,tra.de  i  and  the  financial  history  of  our  own 

av  Z.  °Uf  3  m  llIuSt!'ations  of  the  incalculable  evils  whkh 

hen  ?  f  ng/i°m  UnW1^  aWS  about  banks  and  currency.  It  is 

.S' onS7’  w.hm  “mh  “  “a  give.  . 

a^t  and  iff  or  occupy  a  vantage  ground,  commanding  the 
,1c  wm  find  !f S;  these  errors  will  guide  us  to  the  truth. 

id  "ndA?n!i’u:!y  S6ek  ltj  free  fr°m  bias>  in  a  -Pirit  of  calm 
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I  ask  a  hearing,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  cause.  I  have,  it 
is  true,  a  deep  interest  in  the  question ;  but  it  is  no  other  than 
what  is  common  to  the  great  body  of  our  farmers — it  is  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  in  a  good  currency,  consisting  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  or  its  equivalent ;  an  interest  in  comparison  with  which  the 
interests  of  bank  stockholders,  capitalists,  and  moneyed  corpora¬ 
tions,  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

Unfortunately,  the  subject,  though  of  such  great  importance, 
is  not  familiar  to  the  public  mind.  Intelligent  men  differ  with 
regard  to  it,  and  popular  fallacies,  as  to  the  true  functions  of 
banks  and  currency,  are  widely  diffused.  Let  us  briefly  review, 
then,  the  origin,  history  and  effects  of  banking  institutions. 
Thus,  we  will  better  understand  their  true  operation ;  thus,  we 
may  free  our  minds  from  prevailing  illusions  on  the  subject,  and 
acquire  a  juster  perception  of  the  true  policy  for  Virginia,  in  this 
crisis  of  her  financial  history.  Let  us  see  what  have  been  their 
effects  for  good  or  for  ill,  whether  they  ought  to  be  restrained  or 
encouraged,  what  evils  we  should  guard  against,  and  what  errors 
of  the  past  we  should  avoid.  Let  us  determine  the  ends  we 
should  seek ;  let  us  first  deduce  the  principles  to  guide  us,  and 
then  endeavor  to  apply  them  to  the  question  before  us. 

As,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  barter  preceded  money, 
so,  with  the  progress  of  commerce,  credit  followed  upon  money, 
and  banks  upon  credit. 

The  necessity  of  mutual  exchange  produced  the  necessity  for 
some  medium  of  exchange.  Hence  the  origin  of  money ;  and 
gold  and  silver,  uniting,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  requisites 
of  a  general  medium  of  exchange,  have  become  the  money  of  all 
civilized  nations.  They  have  durability  ;  they  are  capable  of 
minute  subdivision,  and  of  receiving  impressions  and  stamps ; 
they  have  uniformity  of  quality,  and  are  sufficient,  but  not  too 
abundant  in  quantity ;  they  have,  in  addition  to  these  qualities, 
peculiarly  fitting  them  to  be  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  first  and 
indispensable  requisite  of  an  intrinsic  value,  and  one  less  liable 
than  that  of  any  other  article  to  variations  growing  out  of 
changes  in  the  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 

Direct  barter  having  given  place  to  the  employment  of  money, 
in  many  transactions  the  use  of  money  itself  came  to  be  deferred 
or  dispensed  with  through  leger  entries,  bonds  and  promissory 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  forms  of  credit,  or  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt,  very  different  from  money.  Merchants  deposited 
their  stock  of  money  in  safe  hands,  instead  of  keeping  it  about 
their  persons  or  in  their  houses.  If  they  had  more  of  it  than 
their  business  demanded,  they  loaned  it — if  less,  they  borrowed 
it  at  interest ;  and  individuals  of  wealth,  credit  and  extensive 
business  performed  the  part  both  of  bankers  and  agents  foi 
others — dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  receiving  deposits,  anc 
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making  loans  and  discounts.  Such  was  the  natural  and  healthful 
course  of  things  in  a  commercial  community. 

But  these  individual  hankers  and  dealers  in  exchanges  and 
loans  and  discounts  evinced  a  tendency  to  unite  in  large  compa¬ 
nies  and  increase  their  profits  by  avoiding  competition.  They 
were  willing  to  buy  exclusive  privileges  from  government  by 
bonuses  and  loans,  and  government  was  always  ready,  for  such 
considerations,  to  sell  them  its  protection,  though  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  their  rivals  and  of  the  public.  They  purchased  thus, 
at  last,  the  dangerous  privilege  of  issuing,  in  exchange  for  coin, 
a  circulating  medium,  consisting  of  their  own  bills,  bearing  no 
interest,  and  though  costing  them  nothing  but  the  fabrication 
of  their  paper,  yielding  them  the  same  profits  as  gold  and 
silver. 

Banks  of  deposit,  merely,  were  first  established.  As  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  century,  a  bank  of  deposit  was  established  in 
the  commercial  republic  of  Venice, — one,  after  its  model,  in 
1609,  by  the  merchant  princes  of  Amsterdam,  and,  afterwards, 
others  of  a  similar  description,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less 
generally  known,  at  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  some  other  com¬ 
mercial  points  in  Europe. 

Next  came  banks  of  deposit,  discount  and  circulation.  It  was 
not  until  1694  that  the  Bank  of  England,  the  first  bank  of  issue, 
was  incorporated.  Soon  after,  in  1716,  was  established  the 
Royal  Bank  of  France,  so  well  known  by  the  evils  it  produced 
and  by  its  connection  with  Law’s  disastrous  schemes  of  specula¬ 
tion.  The  present  Bank  of  France,  beginning  in  1800,  with  a 
capital  of  about  six  millions  of  dollars,  has  since  increased  its 
capital  and  circulation,  till  it  is  now  second  in  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  only  to  the  great  Bank  of  England.  Large  banks  of  circu¬ 
lation  have  grown  up  elsewhere  in  Europe, — the  Bank  of  Russia, 
of  Vienna,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Berlin,  of  Copenhagen,  the 
Amsterdam  National  Bank,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Denmark,  and 
others  less  considerable.  In  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  during 
the  last  century,  banks  have  existed  under  various  forms,  small 
and  great,  private  and  public,  independent  of  government  and 
connected  with  government,  with  charters  and  without  charters. 
Our  own  country  gives  us  a  still  more  varied  experience  in  bank¬ 
ing.  In  1781,  the  first  bank  in  the  United  States  was  established 
by  the  old  Congress,  with  a  capital  of  §1,200,000.  Now',  our 
banking  capital  is  about  §300,000,000,  the  paper  circulation  of 
our  banks  more  than  §200,000,000,  and  their  number  upvrards  of 
twelve  hundred. 

Surely,  then,  with  such  lights  from  experience,  we  should  now 
see  the  way.  Have  these  banks,  upon  the  whole,  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  or  evil  ? 

The  banks  of  circulation,  not  confined  to  the  proper  functions  of 
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banks — receiving  deposits  and  transmitting  funds,  have  acted, 
also,  as  agents,  in  distributing,  by  their  loans  and  discounts,  the 
capital  of  the  community ;  and  they  have  exercised  the  impor¬ 
tant  privilege  of  issuing  a  paper  currency.  What  have  been 
their  effects  ? 

They  have,  by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  economized  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals ;  but  they  have  evinced  everywhere  a  uni¬ 
form  tendency  to  effect  an  undue  substitution  of  their  notes  for 
specie.  Here  is  good  and  evil  to  be  balanced  together. 

Bank  notes  supply,  in  part,  the  place  of  specie,  and  render 
necessary  a  smaller  circulation  of  the  precious  metals.  They 
thus  economize  their  use.  To  the  extent  of  the  substitution, 
specie,  no  longer  needed  in  exchanges,  leaves  the  country,  and 
sends  back  its  equivalent  of  value  to  enlarge  the  capital  of  the 
community.  Thus,  this  substitution,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be 
a  public  benefit. 

But  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  this  substitution 
of  bank  notes  for  specie;  for  between  specie  and  bank  notes 
there  is  a  wide  difference.  The  former  is  no  mere  sign  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  value.  It  was  its  own  intrinsic  value  which  first 
gave  it  currency  as  money,  and  now  sustains  it.  But  the  latter 
have  no  value,  except  as  the  representatives  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  are  but  forms  of  that  credit  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
come  to  be  a  substitute  for  money,  as  money  first  came  to  be  a 
substitute  for  barter.  They  differ  in  this  only  from  other  credits, 
such  as  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  individuals,  and  other  secu¬ 
rities,  that  they  perform  directly  the  functions  of  money.  But 
it  is  only  as  representatives  of  gold  and  silver  that  they  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  they  circulate  as  money 
only  upon  the  faith  of  their  ready  convertibility  into  specie.  If, 
then,  their  substitution  for  gold  and  silver  be  carried  beyond  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  they  will  cease  to  be  readily  convertible,  or  at  all 
convertible,  into  specie ;  and  when  this  occurs,  they  will  no 
longer  be  current  at  their  nominal  value,  if  they  be  current  at 
all. 

Banks  have  constantly  overstepped  these  limits,  and  never 
without  mischief  to  the  community.  John  Law  held  that  paper 
would  answer  the.  purpose  of  moneyas  well  as  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  the  currency  of  a  country  might  be  increased  to 
the  whole  value  of  its  lands ;  and  his  celebrated  bank  in  France 
put  in  circulation  accordingly  a  much  larger  amount  of  bank 
notes  than  the  whole  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Its  effect 
was  to  expel  coin  from  the  country  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  to  inflict  ultimately  a  loss  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions  on  the  unhappy  holders  of  its  notes ;  to  make  pen¬ 
niless  the  government ;  to  destroy  confidence  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  to  reduce  France  from  affluence  and  prosperity  to  pov- 
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erty  and  wretchedness.  The  history  of  the  other  principal  banks 
of  Europe  has  been  a  history  of  excessive  issues  of  their  notes, 
followed  by  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  of  currency, 
by  depreciation  of  paper  money  and  scarcity  of  specie.  The 
great  bank  of  Vienna  alone,  caused  to  the  community,  by  the 
depreciation  of  its  notes,  a  loss  of  more  than  $100,000,000;  and 
the  noteholders  of  the  bank  of  Russia,  the  principal  bank  of  cir¬ 
culation  in  that  Empire,  sustained,  by  the  same  cause,  the  still 
heavier  loss  of  about  $300,000,000.  But  two  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  great  bank  of  England,  its  notes  sold  at  a 
discount  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  suffered  yet  a  greater 
depreciation  during  its  suspension  of  specie  payments  continued 
for  24  years.  In  this  country,  before  the  Revolution,  there  were 
no  hanks.  But  the  emission  of  paper  money  by  the  Provincial 
governments,  caused,  in  the  same  way,  heavy  losses  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  some  of  the  colonies.  Virginia  issued  no  paper  and  hap¬ 
pily  escaped.  But  the  bills  of  Massachusetts,  issued  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount,  depreciated  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  nomi¬ 
nal  value,  and  utterly  expelled  gold  and  silver  from  her  borders. 
The  experience  of  other  colonies,  was  similar,  and  the  evil  in 
them,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  greatly  aggravated  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  tender  laws,  making  a  depreciated  paper  money  the  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  During  our  Revolutionary  war, 
from  17T6  to  1781,  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  continen¬ 
tal  money  were  issued  by  Congress,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  it  had  ceased  to  circulate  and  was  valueless  in  the  hands 
that  held  it.  Such  admonitions  from  experience  led  to  the  clause 
in  our  Federal  Constitution  which  forbids  any  State  “to  emit 
hills  of  credit,  pass  any  law  violating  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.”  But  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
our  governments,  both  State  and  Federal,  have  abundantly  con¬ 
ferred  upon  banking  corporations  the  power  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess — of  issuing  a  paper  currency ;  and  our  banks, 
like  other  banks  every  where  else,  have  abused  it,  as  has  been 
fully  attested  by  their  numerous  failures,  by  their  millions  of  de¬ 
preciated  notes,  and  their  general  stoppage  of  payment  through¬ 
out  the  Union  in  1814  and  1837.  Nor  did  the  banking  corpora¬ 
tions,  themselves,  escape  unhurt  in  the  general  ruin  which  they 
brought  upon  all  classes  of  our  people.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  banks  in  the  United  States  had  failed  prior  to  the 
year  1841 ;  and  from  1838  to  1846,  the  losses  of  bank  capital, 
by  failure  or  otherwise,  amounted  to  $161,558,383.  Within  the 
same  period  the  contraction  of  their  circulation  was  $54,088,755; 
and  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1841,  it 
is  estimated  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  whole  cost  of  our  banking 
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system  to  the  people  of  this  country  had  amounted  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  $647,452,497  ! 

Even  if  you  suppose  banks  to  be  properly  restricted  and  pru¬ 
dently  managed,  yet  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  to  be  controlled 
by  laws  or  banks.  When  our  exports  will  not  pay  for  our  im¬ 
ports,  gold  and  silver  must  leave  the  country  to  discharge  the 
balance  against  us,  and  the  banks  are  the  first  to  feel  this  foreign 
demand  for  specie.  Its  exportation  still  further  decreases  the 
metalic  currency  already  diminished  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  substitution  of  paper  money.  But  this  paper  circulation, 
too,  must  now  be  still  more  largely  contracted,  as  specie  leaves 
the  vaults  of  the  banks.  They  must  preserve  the  proportion 
deemed  safe  between  their  specie  and  their  notes.  Our  law 
requires  it  to  be  not  less  than  as  one  to  five :  so  that  for  every 
dollar  of  specie  that  goes  out  five  dollars  of  paper  must  be  drawn 
in.  Thus,  upon  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  would,  when  it  consisted  in  part  of  paper  and  in 
part  of  specie,  be  six  times  as  great  as  when  it  consisted  wholly 
of  the  precious  metals ;  and  thus  would  commerce  be  embar¬ 
rassed,  even  by  banks  prudently  restricted  and  managed. 

But,  in  fact,  the  tendency  of  banks  to  effect  too  large  a  sub¬ 
stitution  of  bank  notes  or  bank  credits,  for  paper,  has  been  so 
uniformly  evinced  that  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  law  of  their 
nature  too  strong  for  the  most  rigid  restraints  of  legislative 
enactments,  and  that  occasional  suspensions  of  payment  are 
necessary  incidents  to  the  banking  system.  Excessive  bank 
loans  create  and  increase  these  foreign  balances  against  us  by 
the  spirit  of  speculation  which  they  produce.  Hence,  the  foreign 
demand  for  specie  is  apt  to  fall  upon  an  inflated  currency  of 
paper.  Then  contraction  follows  expansion,  and  the  community 
experience  the  evils  of  a  sudden  change  from  a  redundant  to  a 
deficient  circulation.  Commercial  enterprise  sinks  from  unna¬ 
tural  excitement  to  undue  depression  ;  prices,  raised  to  their 
highest  point,  fall  at  once  to  their  lowest ;  wild  speculation  and 
unlimited  credit  are  followed  by  a  stagnation  of  business  and 
the  cessation  of  confidence  between  man  and  man ;  and  the 
paper  money  we  have  toiled  for  dwindles  in  our  hands,  through 
the  withering  influence  of  bank  suspensions.  During  these  bank 
fluctuations,  which  differ  from  the  natural  and  healthful  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  commerce,  as  the  tempest  differs  from  the  tides,  all 
classes  suffer,  save  the  millionaires  and  stock  jobbers ;  none  so 
much  as  the  laborer  and  mechanic  ;  and  the  morals  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  character  of  the  people  are  no  less  injured  than  the 
material  interests  of  the  country. 

Sir,  no  saving  of  the  precious  metals  can  compensate  for  such 
evils  as  these.  A  currency  thus  cheapened  is  a  worse  economy 
than  cheap  boats  and  bridges. 
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Nor  do  bank  notes  necessarily  effect  a  saving  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  insecurity  of  paper  money  leads  to  the  practice  of  hoarding 
specie.  When  it  is  most  wanted — in  periods  of  monetary  em¬ 
barrassment — it  is  most  hoarded  ;  and  the  question  arises,  as  now 
in  England  and  France,  aWhat  has  become  of  the  specie?”  This 
hoarding  in  times  of  distress  may  be  more  than  an  offset  to  any 
saving  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  which  the  substitution  of 
paper  money  effects  ;  and  even,  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
use  of  paper  money  is  attended  with  no  other  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  than  cheapness. 

It  is  thus  but  a  single  doubtful  benefit  on  the  one  hand,  against 
many  enormous  positive  evils  on  the  other. 

Paper  money,  though  for  the  present  a  necessary  evil  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  no  necessary  evil  in  the  beginning.  It  came  not  from 
the  natural  and  healthful  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade.  But 
it  was  the  artificial  product  of  monopoly.  When  a  money  corpo¬ 
ration  was  first  established,  it  has  been  truly  said,  the  natural 
equilibrium  of  society  was  destroyed.  The  use  of  paper  money 
was  not  discovered  by  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of 
ancient  times,  by  the  mighty  cities  of  ancient  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  Without  it  they  reached  great  wealth  and  extensive 
commerce.  For  how  many  long  years  was  there  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  on  one  side  of  the  British  channel,  and  a  gold 
and  silver  currency  on  the  other?  Sir,  a  paper  currency  would 
never  have  been  known  in  modern  times  if  State  necessities  had 
not  given  it  birth ;  if  government  itself,  by  authorizing  the  issue 
of  bank  bills  to  circulate  as  money,  had  not,  in  fact,  made  war 
against  the  currency  which  the  common  consent  of  nations  had 
established.  But  for  the  interference  of  government  and  the 
dangerous  monopolies  of  banks,  we  would  still  be  in  happy  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  paper  circulation.  With  a  currency  exclusively  me- 
talic,  large  sums  would  be  paid,  at  a  distance,  by  bills  of  exchange, 
and  nearer  home,  by  certificates  of  deposit.  A  commercial  me¬ 
dium,  consisting  of  notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange,  would,  in 
the  larger  transactions  of  commerce,  come  in  aid  of  specie, 
which  would  be  solely  employed  in  small  transactions  and  to  pay 
the  balances  of  trade.  For  trade,  consisting  in  an  exchange  of 
products,  and  not  of  specie  or  of  paper  money,  it  is  only  the 
balance  of  indebtedness  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  must 
be  paid,  and  paid  ultimately  in  gold  and  silver,  whether  the  cur¬ 
rency  be  paper  or  metalic.  It  is,  in  truth,  by  commercial  paper, 
by  inland  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  not  by  bank  notes, 
that  the  accounts  of  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  between  different  countries  are  even  now  adjusted,  except 
the  balances  which  have  to  be  paid  by  specie. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  past  which  shows 
any  necessity,  originally,  for  paper  money — nothing  in  the 
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commerce  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  calls  for  it.  If  power 
and  monopoly  had  not  attacked  the  real  money  of  the  world,  we 
should  now  have  a  currency  of  nothing  hut  real  money  among 
us ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  paper  money,  we  could  never  be 
deprived  of  our  just  proportion  of  the  precious  metals,  except 
by  such  causes  as  ruin  the  commerce  and  industry  of  a  nation  ; 
we  should  have  a  financial  as  well  as  a  political  independence : 
there  could  not  be  a  concurrence,  as  at  present,  of  great  material 
prosperity  and  great  monetary  embarrassment ;  there  would  be 
none  but  healthful  fluctuations  of  trade  and  currency ;  and  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts  would  he  per¬ 
manently  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  increasing 
capital,  which  banks,  with  all  their  functions,  can  never  create, 
however  they  may  distribute  it,  or  divert  it  from  its  accustomed 
channels. 

Conceding  that  past  legislation  has  made  banks  of  issue,  for 
the  present,  an  unavoidable  evil  in  Virginia,  yet,  ought  we  not, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  such  admonitions  from  experience,  so  to  direct 
our  course,  if  possible,  as  gradually  to  retrace  our  steps  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started — gradually  return,  from  a 
hazardous  paper  circulation,  to  the  true  money  of  the  world,  a 
currency  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

The  brief  review  which  has  been  made  of  the  history  of  bank¬ 
ing  clearly  indicates  the  cardinal  objects  which  we  should  aim  to 
secure  by  restrictions  upon  banks,  however  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  them.  To  secure  the  noteholder, 
to  make  the  paper  money  of  the  banks  equivalent  to  specie,  to 
give  the  people  of  our  State  a  sound  currency,  and  to  protect 
them  against  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  credit  and  cir¬ 
culation,  so  incident  to  banks,  and  so  fatal  to  the  country ;  these, 
beyond  question,  should  be  our  foremost  objects.  These  great 
ends  are  paramount  to  the  interests  of  banking  corporations, 
just  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,  and  the  general  good 
of  the  community  to  be  preferred  to  the  advantage  of  one  class 
only  of  its  citizens. 

Having  established,  then,  these  land-marks  to  guide  us,  let  us 
keep  them  steadily  in  view  in  considering  whether  we  should  per¬ 
petuate  the  old  banking  system  of  Virginia,  or  whether  we  should 
legislate  with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  another  and  better 
system  in  its  place.  There  is  another  system  of  banking  which, 
in  an  imperfect  form,  has  been  already,  to  some  extent,  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  State.  Its  distinctive  features,  with  higher  and 
better  guards  for  the  security  of  the  public,  are  embraced  in  a 
general  law  which  has  been  already  reported  to  the  House  from 
the  Committee  on  Banks,  entitled  u  A  bill  to  authorize  and  regu¬ 
late  the  business  of  banking.”  The  main  difference  is  this:  that 
under  the  latter  system,  and  not  under  the  former,  there 
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is  a  separation,  as  in  England,  between  the  issue  and  banking 
departments. 

Examine  and  compare,  then,  the  two  systems  by  the  lights 
which  experience  has  afforded  us.  See,  first,  which  best  accom¬ 
plishes  the  great  object — the  security  of  the  note-holder. 
Holders  of  bank  stock,  depositors,  and  other  creditors  of  banks 
have  voluntarily  become  such.  But  a  legalized  paper  currency 
is  forced  into  the  hands  of  all.  Gold  and  silver  may  be  the  only 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  But,  when  paper  money  is 
the  currency,  creditors  must  receive  it  or  nothing.  The  farmer 
must  receive  it  for  his  crops ;  the  laborer,  for  his  wages  ;  the 
merchant,  for  his  goods.  Its  depreciation  defrauds  all  creditors; 
its  enhancement  defrauds  all  debtors  ;  its  fluctuations  affect  every 
man’s  contracts,  and  the  value  of  every  man’s  property.  Hence 
the  high  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  public  against  losses 
by  the  currency  it  has  legalized.  It  is  this  which  is  attempted 
in  the  system  proposed.  What  is  there  so  obnoxious  in  the 
character  of  the  provision  for  this  purpose  ?  It  is  this  simple 
announcement  by  government  to  the  banks :  u  You  may  lend  real 
money,  you  may  discount  paper,  you  may  receive  deposits;  but 
you  shall  not  issue  your  promissory  notes  for  money  until  you 
satisfy  government  of  your  ability  to  pay  them.  If  you  wish  to 
make  a  currency  for  the  people,  if  you  wish  to  substitute  paper 
for  gold  and  silver  coin,  to  satisfy  the  hard  earned  wages  of  the 
laboring  poor,  to  pay  the  mechanic  for  his  toil  and  skill,  and  the 
husbandman  and  trader  for  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry,  you 
must  deposit,  in  the  hands  of  government  itself,  ample  security 
for  the  redemption  of  such  paper.”  The  general  law  referred 
to  provides  that  this  security  shall  consist  of  bonds  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  or  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State,  to  be  received  at 
a  rate  not  above  their  par  value,  nor  more  than  their  current 
value  in  the  market.  These  bonds  have  already  been  issued  and 
sold  to  an  amount  more  than  double  the  whole  banking  capital  in 
Virginia.  A  portion  of  them  would  be  bought  by  the  banks,  like 
any  other  property  in  the  market,  and  deposited  with  the  trea¬ 
surer  as  a  trust  fund  for  the,  redemption  of  their  notes.  Is  this 
particular  security  objectionable  ?  If  so,  let  a  better  be  sug¬ 
gested,  if  any  better  there  be.  Hone  other  is  proposed  ;  and  yet 
this  beneficent  feature  of  the  new  system  is  the  one  which  is 
most  vehemently  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  the  old  banks. 
Arguments  against  the  new  system  are  adduced,  seemingly  based 
upon  the  idea  that  this  particular  feature  constitutes  the  whole 
system ;  that  this  particular  security  (which  is,  in  fact,  but  ano¬ 
ther  security,  added  to  those  previously  existing,)  is  the  only 
security  which  it  contains,  either  for  note  holders  or  creditors. 
It  is  denounced  as  a  system  of  banking  upon  State  stock,  rather 
than  upon  specie,  as  though  there  were  a  specie  basis,  under  the 
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old  system,  not  required  in  the  new.  But  it  would  be  equally,  if 
not  more  just,  to  denounce  the  old  system  as  a  system  of  banking 
upon  the  acceptances  of  Northern  merchants.  Ask  yourself 
what  is  this  specie  basis,  required  under  both  systems,  and 
what  its  value,  as  a  security  to  the  noteholder.  Sir,  if  this 
vaunted  specie  basis  were  the  only  security  to  the  noteholder, 
the  paper  money  in  his  hands  would  be  worth  just  twenty  cents 
in  the  dollar.  There  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  specie  basis 
under  either  system.  Under  both,  the  noteholder  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  secured  by  the  specie,  the  discounted  bills  and  notes,  and 
other  assets  in  the  possession  of  the  bank.  But  this  is  all  the 
security  he  has  under  the  old  system.  Even  this  security  is 
dependent  upon  the  prudence  and  honesty  of  the  bank  officers 
who  possess  and  control  it ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  or  evasion  to 
pay  specie,  the  enforcement  of  payment  is  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties  and  delays,  that  the  defrauded  noteholder  would  have 
to  pay  double  as  much  as  his  loss  to  obtain  legal  redress.  The 
system  proposed  offers  all  the  security  of  the  old  system,  and,  in 
addition  to  this :  First,  a  trust  fund,  equal  to  the  whole  circu¬ 
lation,  and  pledged  for  its  redemption,  not  under  the  control  of 
the  bank,  but  in  the  hands  of  government  itself ;  and,  secondly, 
the  individual  liability  of  the  stockholders,  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  subscribed.  What  just  objection  can  there  be 
to  this  ?  Is  not  the  noteholder,  in  fact,  a  lender  to  the  bank, 
receiving  no  interest  on  his  loan  ?  Should  he  be  forced,  under 
the  operation  of  our  laws,  to  lend  tvithout  security ,  as  well  as 
without  interest  ?  In  pecuniary  transactions  between  individuals 
the  money  lender  is  not  content  with  the  security  which  the 
character  and  supposed  fortune  of  the  borrower  afford  him. 
He  requires,  in  general,  other  names  upon  the  bond  as  well  as 
the  borrower’s,  and,  in  addition,  a  mortgage  or  trust  deed  to 
strengthen  the  bond.  Shall  government  be  less  careful  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  security  of  the  whole  community,  compelled  by 
the  act  of  government  itself,  in  authorizing  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  to  be  lenders,  and  lenders  without  interest,  to  the  banks  ? 

It  should  not  surprise  us,  perhaps,  that  the  representatives  of 
banking  corporations  zealously  oppose  limitations  upon  the  lucra¬ 
tive  privilege  of  “  coining  their  credit.”  But  is  it  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  painful  experience  cf 
the  past,  government  should  have  so  long  neglected,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  its  plain  and  obvious  duty  to  its  citizens  ?  It  was  not  until 
revulsion  had  followed  upon  revulsion  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  millions  upon  millions  had  been  lost  by  the  people,  through 
excessive  issues  of  paper  money,  that  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  taken,  in  the  year  1837,  at  a  time  when  every  bank 
throughout  the  wide  limits  of  the  Union  had  stopped  payment. 
By  the  general  banking  law  of  1838,  in  New  York,  and  in  Eng- 
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land,  in  1844,  by  the  celebrated  banking  reform  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  issue  department  was,  at  last,  separated  from  the  bank¬ 
ing  department,  and  such  hanks  or  hankers  as  issue  notes  required 
to  secure  them  by  providing  and  depositing  with  government  an 
additional  capital  besides  the  capital  necessary  for  their  ordinary 
business.  It  is  this  requirement,  so  eminently  just  and  proper 
in  itself,  and  which  has  worked  so  well  in  England  and  New 
York,  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  difference  between  the 
system  proposed  and  the  old  banking  system  of  Virginia.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt,  then,  which  of  these  two  systems  furnishes 
the  best  security  to  the  noteholder  : 

Enquire,  next;,  which  system  will  best  guard  us  against  expan¬ 
sions  and  contractions  of  currency  and  the  long  train  of  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  which  follow  in  their  wake.  If  the  new 
system  best  secures  the  noteholders,  would  you  not  infer,  without 
further  proof,  that  it  is  best  guarded  against  expansions  and  con¬ 
tractions  ?  Is  it  not  just  to  infer  that  the  same  securities  which 
protect  you  against  a  worthless  will  secure  you  from  a  redundant 
circulation  ?  A  security  against  either  is  almost,  to  the  same 
extent,  a  security  against  the  other.  But  the  provision  in  the 
new  system,  which  the  old  banks  so  warmly  attack,  contains  direct 
guards,  mutually  auxiliary  against  both.  The  capital  invested  in 
a  trust  fund  for  the  noteholder  is  withdrawn  from  the  business  of 
banking.  Under  the  free  banking  law,  reported  at  this  session 
by  the  Committee  on  Banks,  the  capital  must  be  paid  up,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  fact  filed  with  the  treasurer,  before  any  circu¬ 
lating  notes  can  be  issued ;  nor  is  the  treasurer  authorized  to 
deliver  circulating  notes  to  any  bank  until  part  of  its  capital, 
equal  in  amount  to  such  notes,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  deposited  in  his  hands,  in  the  form 
of  public  securities ;  nor  can  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  circu¬ 
lation,  under  any  circumstances,  exceed  its  capital  thus  certified  to 
be  subscribed  and  paid  up.  Suppose  this  capital  to  be  $300,000. 
One-fifth  of  it  ($60,000)  is  required  to  be  in  coin  when  the  bank 
goes  into  operation.  Suppose  the  remaining  four-fifths  ($240,000) 
and  $10,000  of  the  coin  be  invested  in  public  stocks  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  circulating  notes.  Then,  as  the  specie  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  preserve  to  the  circulation  the  proportion  of  one  to  five, 
the  sum  of  $250,000  would  be  the  extreme  limit  to  which,  under 
the  requirements  of  this  law,  a  bank  having  a  capital  of  $300,000. 
would,  without  deposits,  be  able  to  lend  its  credits  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  discounting  mercantile  paper.  It  might  still  farther 
increase  its  circulation  to  the  full  amount  of  its  capital,  the 
highest  limit  of  the  law,  and  thus  add  to  its  profits  by  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  its  interest  paying  stocks.  But  this  would,  in 
fact,  diminish  the  loans  and  discounts.  A  purchase  of  additional 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  would,  in  increasing  its  circu- 


lation  to  $300,000,  render  it  necessary  to  purchase,  also,  $10,000 
of  specie,  to  preserve  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  between 
specie  and  circulation ;  and  the  circulating  notes  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  specie,  not  being  re-produced,  like  those  invested 
in  public  securities,  wrnuld  be  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the 
loans  and  discounts. 

Here,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  as 
to  loans  and  discounts.  Under  the  old  system,  double  the 
capital  is  the  limit,  and  in  spite  of  the  Code  this  limit  is  often 
exceeded.  Under  the  new,  with  such  provisions  as  have  been 
referred  to,  the  limit  is  five-sixths  of  the  capital,  where  there  are 
no  deposits.  These  would,  under  both  systems,  constitute,  to 
some  extent,  a  basis  of  loans.  Thus,  under  the  new  system,  you 
require  a  far  larger  capital  than  under  the  old  to  sustain  the 
same  loans  to  the  community.  That  such  is  the  difference  in 
their  practical  operation  is  made  manifest  by  the  bank  returns, 
wherever  the  two  systems  are  compared. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  under  the  proposed  system,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  under  the  old,  you  attain  the  two  cardinal  objects  of 
banking  legislation  :  first,  a  circulation  secured  and  restrained, 
and  next,  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  expansions  of  bank 
credit.  To  these  great  objects,  the  interests  of  stockholders  and 
depositors  are  subordinate ;  for  while  deposits  are  voluntary,  the 
use  of  bank  notes  is  unavoidable.  But  depositors  and  stock¬ 
holders,  also,  are  best  guarded  against  loss,  under  the  system 
wThich  best  secures  the  noteholder,  and  best  guards  against  exces¬ 
sive  loans  to  the  community.  The  additional  securities  required 
to  protect  one  class  of  creditors  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all ;  and 
the  additional  limitations  upon  loans  and  discounts  must  give 
increased  stability  to  the  bank.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  secure  the  hard 
earned  deposits  of  the  working  classes  that  Savings  Banks  in 
England  and  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  required  to 
make  investments,  not  in  mercantile  paper,  but  in  permanent 
government  securities.  We  have  the  testimony  of  practical 
bankers,  examined  before  the  Bank  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  England,  in  1836,  that,  in  times  of  emergency,  it 
was  always  easier  to  obtain  money  on  government  securities  than 
on  the  best  negotiable  bills ;  and  that  no  system  of  banking 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  safe,  if  the  capital  of  the  bank  were 
invested  altogether  in  commercial  bills. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  old  banks  object  to  the  limitations 
upon  the  loans  as  well  as  to  the  security  for  the  circulation.  We 
are  told  that,  if  the  banks  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  lend  to  the 
community  beyond  their  capital,  that  capital  might  as  well  have 
remained  with  those  who  subscribed  it,  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise 
employed  by  its  individual  proprietors,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  adequate  profit  returned  to  the  bank,  nor  business  facilities 
afforded  to  the  community. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  be  as  well,  but 
far  better,  if  the  capital  of  banks  had  never  been  diverted  from 
those  channels  into  which,  without  the  agency  of  banks  to  lend 
and  distribute  it,  it  would  naturally  have  found  its  way.  If  the 
new  system  so  nearly  approached  “ unbanking  the  banks,”  it 
would  be,  to  my  mind,  its  crowning  merit.  But,  sir,  I  fear  that, 
in  this  respect,  it  falls  short  of  the  position  which  the  advocates 
of  the  old  banks  would  assign  to  it.  The  banks,  under  the  new 
system,  as  well  as  under  the  old,  would  lend,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  their  credit  as  well  as  their  capital.  They  may  lay 
out  their  capital  in  interest-bearing  funds,  invest  their  circulation, 
equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  capital,  in  interest-bearing  paper, 
and  also  lend,  at  interest,  a  large  portion  of  the  money  of  their 
depositors,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid. 

Ought  not  such  profits  upon  their  capital — double  and  more 
than  double  the  legal  interest  upon  money — be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
even  the  cormorant  appetite  of  a  banking  corporation  ?  Sir,  I 
always  apprehend  that  something  is  wrong  when  bank  dividends 
are  unusually  large.  For  how  can  they  make  these  enormous  divi¬ 
dends  upon  their  capital  stock,  except  through  enormous  loans  of 
their  credit,  and  of  money  which  don’t  belong  to  them.  It  was 
on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  suspension  of  183T  that  the  profits 
of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia  were,  at  Richmond,  22.11  per 
cent,  upon  its  capital ;  and  it  was  during  that  unhappy  sus¬ 
pension  that  the  largest  dividends  were  declared  by  the  banks  of 
Virginia. 

But  will  the  mercantile  community  suffer,  under  the  proposed 
system,  for  the  want  of  what  are  called  “business  facilities?” 
Admit,  as  is  claimed,  that  these  business  facilities  are  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  who  receive  them.  Who  are  their  recipients  ? 
To  what  extent  is  the  capital  or  credit  of  the  banks  loaned  to  the 
great  body  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  ?  If  borrowed  capital 
or  credit  is  so  important  to  the  community,  should  not  the  far¬ 
mers  have  the  benefit  of  it  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  specu¬ 
lators  ?  In  1838,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the 
Legislature  required  the  two  great  banks  at  Richmond,  the  Bank 
of  Virginia  and  the  Farmers’  Bank,  to  make  out  lists  of  the 
parties  indebted  to  them,  specifying  their  occupation  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness.  The  result  is  curious  and  in¬ 
structive.  At  Richmond,  these  two  banks,  with  loans  amounting 
to  more  than  five  millions,  had,  on  the  books  of  both  banks,  not 
one  mechanic  and  but  nine  farmers ;  and  the  great  agricultural 
interest  of  the  State,  constituting  three-fourths  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  had  the  benefit  of  not  even  one-fiftieth  part  of  their  loans. 
In  a  long  list  of  hundreds  of  thousands  loaned  by  the  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Norfolk,  I  find  but  one  loan  to  a  me¬ 
chanic,  and  but  one  to  a  farmer  for  the  small  sum  of  $450  !  In 
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a  similar  list  for  Petersburg,  embracing  loans  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  half  a  million,  I  see  the  name  of  neither  mechanic 
nor  farmer ;  but  some  favored  butcher,  monopolizing  the  bank 
credit  of  his  whole  fraternity,  was  fortunate  enough  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  $420  !  Examine  these  lists,  and  you  will  find  that 
merchants,  negro  traders  and  bank  directors  almost  monopolize 
the  loans. 

Enquire  next,  how  these  bank  favors  are  distributed  among  the 
mercantile  community.  It  appears  from  the  same  lists  that,  of 
the  outstanding  debt  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  January,  1838,  amounting  to  $2,481,472  31,  the  large 
sum  of  $1,491,403  42  was  loaned  to  but  97  individuals  or  firms, 
in  amounts  of  more  than  $5,000  to  each  of  them.  Of  the  debt 
of  the  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  outstanding,  at  the  same 
time,  amounting  to  $2,862,111  21,  no  less  than  $1,866,362  49 
were  due  by  but  106  individuals  or  firms,  in  sums  of  more  than 
$5,000  by  each  ;  in  sums  of  more  than  $10,000  apiece  by  32 ; 
of  more  than  $20,000  apiece  by  12 ;  of  more  than  $50,000 
apiece  by  8 ;  and  of  more  than  $100,000  by  one.  The  amount 
of  accomodation  paper  which  had  been  due  to  the  Bank  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  unpaid,  for  not  less  than  three  years,  was  upwards  of 
one  million,  and,  for  one  year  or  more,  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  Cashier  of  the  branch  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Petersburg  re¬ 
ports  one  debt  from  a  single  individual  or  firm,  on  1st  January, 
1837,  of  $247,203  67,  and  that  for  five  or  six  years  previously 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  the  accommodation  paper  absorbed 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  active  capital  of  the  Bank. 

But,  sir,  it  wrould  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  bank 
loans  are  necessarily  a  benefit,  even  to  those  who  receive  them. 
It  is,  in  general,  but  a  hollow  and  delusive  prosperity  that  rests 
upon  a  foundation  of  debt.  The  settling  day  must  come,  sooner 
or  later,  and  is  too  apt  to  leave  ruin  in  its  wake.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Gouge  that,  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  there 
were  no  banks  in  this  country,  there  were  but  three  bankruptcies 
among  the  large  dealers  in  Philadelphia ;  that,  in  one  of  the 
most  commercial  streets  of  the  same  city,  some  fifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  there  were  said  to  be  “but  three  or  four  mercantile 
houses  of  twenty  years  standing,  which  had  not  broken  once  or 
oftener,  been  compelled  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  credit,  or 
been,  in  some  way,  seriously  embarrassed ;  ”  and  “that  there  are 
more  insolvencies  in  the  United  States  in  one  year  than  happen 
in  Holland  in  a  whole  century.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  banks  cannot  create  capital. 
The  capital  of  a  country  is  increased,  not  by  its  banks,  but  by 
the  industry  and  economy  of  its  citizens.  Banks  are  the  agents 
by  which  a  portion  of  this  capital  is  distributed,  and  so  distribu¬ 
ted,  it  has  been  truly  said,  as  to  “prevent  permanent  advances 
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to  the  general  interests  of  focmty  ”S  Buf°ney  !east  beneficial 
the  most  favorable  circumstancewhe-^-  concede  that,  under 
activity  and  a  more  useful  direction  and8^  \°  0apit.al  greater 
precious  metals  by  the  substitution  ^  ch^Ly™118  °f  tbe 
pensive  currency.  These  acumen  +  f.  c.heaPer  for  a  more  ex- 
are  their  highest,  their  only  leJtiml t!f ;heif.stronSest  advocates, 
system  proposed,  there  is  full-on actions;  and,  under  the 
both  these  objects.  The  banks  or!  f°r  ^  a®C0“pIishment  of 

may  lend  out  their  whole  capital’  atultr^  Under  Its  Pro™ions, 
full  amount  of  that  caci  a  f!  ’,,!^  hey  may  substitute,  to  the 
public  is  secured  a^aiLtits  (b?*  not  before  the 

and  silver.  What  more  tW  Pu  m  the  Place  °f  gold 

they  lend  to  banks  d'-e  ?  wTen 

lending  not  their  money,  but  thei/crJdit  Tl  tbey  are 

the  consequences  of  these  emm™..  ft  ,And  wbat  bave  been 
situdes  of  the  faro  table  in  the  bus^' °/  “l  Credit  ?  Tbe  vicis- 
lation — extravagant  expense _ pw»«  •  °  .commerce — wild  specu- 

a  heavy  burden  of  foreign  indebtednes?  tLeT^T  S’  witL 

cial  and  financial  independence  a!?!’  u  ?  of.our  c°mmer- 
coil  has  every  one  of  these  credit  o  ■  W1^b  11  hat  invariable  re- 

»  '•ter,  h  i  [•"T’O’  <»“» 

new  system  because  of  its  limitatfnn  *  w^°  °tyect  to  the 

must  have  forgotten  the  recent  to  \U-pon  °ans  and  discounts, 
According  to  Mr.  Cambrelinc-  •  ®acblngs  of  our  own  history. 

peace,  “from  1817  to  1839  we’Ld^i^n  years  of  Profound 
or  periods  of  partial  or  toSlsto^t?°  7^7  eight  reVulsiona 

of  labor.”  Look  at  any  til  and  «^Peusion 

banks  of  the  United  States  for  the  f  ?  I't 3  th®  condition  of  the 
quent  ebbings  and  flowin!S  of  t  ,,l  7y  years‘  ,You  see  fre- 
bmgs  and  flowings,  the  wlfole  trade  nf7h‘ and’  Wltb  tbese  eb‘ 
lently  moved  backwards  and  forwtds  Ind  “7^  ^  been  vio ' 
distress  have  followed  imnn  d  ,’  .  nd  W1de-spread  ruin  and 

in  the  United  Stete al un ted  fo  824“ tir  In  1834  bank  Ioana 
reached  the  sum  of  525  mUlfons  fn  m^iT  ’V"!837  tbe7  had 
to  251  millions.  What  a  volume  7  1848  tbey  had  been  reduced 
tell  of  extravagance  and  IIT  i  °  SUcb  fi«ures  dolose  •'  They 
1834  and  1837^  unparalleled  since*!? ’  d^  sPeculatl°n,  between 

history  of  modern  times;  and  during  thfl°ftJ°-hn  LaW’  in  the 
period,  they  tell  a  sod  tell  „f  A  7UnnS  “e  last  six  years  of  the 

paralyzed— no  circulating  coin— nn8*’  ^  unParalleled:  trade 

eminent  embarrassed  to°  meet  its  cZ pde“ce-no  ?«di^-a  gov- 
surplus  of  forty-two  millionrand »  H  fpenditures,  with  a 
tion,  without  employment  in  ...  half,  and  a  laboring  popula- 
physical  prosperity.  In  January  C]OQe.ry  tenJ07lng  unexampled 
of  the  Bank  of  Virginia  and  7  *hc  loans  and  discounts 
2  S  ’  and  the  farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia, 
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possessing  a  capital  of  about  five  millions,  amounted  to  about 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Here  was  an  expansion  of  bank  cre¬ 
dit  to  three  times  the  banking  capital !  Here  were  “  business 
facilities”  to  the  community  with  a  vengeance,  and  here  were 
glorious  profits  to  the  stockholders.  But,  within  the  short  space 
of  five  months  thereafter,  the  Bank  of  Virginia  alone  had  made 
withdrawals  of  between  one  and  two  millions  of  these  loans,  and 
had,  in  the  same  time,  reduced  its  circulation  from  $3,965,703  to 
$2,735,370  60;  and,  no  later  than  the  ensuing  May,  both  of 
these  banks  stopped  payment  of  their  notes!  And  how  were  they 
now  to  effect  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  ?  In  the  opinion 
of  sagacious  men,  examined  before  the  Bank  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Delegates — “by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  bank  loans 
to  very  little  more  than  the  amount  of  their  respective  capitals.” 
Beyond  this,  sir,  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  banking  law 
referred  to,  they  could  never  have  gone  ;  and  such  restrictions 
upon  bank  loans,  had  they  existed  prior  to  1837,  would  have  saved 
us  from  the  mos't  disastrous  revulsion  which  has  ever  yet,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  visited  any  country  upon  earth. 

If  I  have  succeeded,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  establishing  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  attempted  to  prove, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  old  banking  system  of  Virginia 
ought  not  to  be  perpetuated.  If,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show, 
the  separation  of  the  issue  from  the  banking  department  and  the 
provision  of  a  trust  fund  to  secure  the  circulation  in  the  mode 
proposed,  will  add  safety  to  our  currency,  health  to  our  commerce, 
and  stability  to  our  banks,  then  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  will 
bring  us  nearer  than  we  are  to  that  hard  money  currency  in¬ 
tended  in  our  Federal  Constitution — and  that,  if  it  does  not  re¬ 
move,  it  will  at  least  mitigate,  the  evils  of  a  system  against  which 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  and  all  the  great  men 
of  Virginia  have,  in  times  past,  uttered  their  voice  of  warning. 

But  I  advocate  no  sudden  or  violent  revolution  in  our  system 
of  banking.  We  should  legislate,  in  this  delicate  matter,  with 
cautious  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  situation  and 
to  the  important  interests  involved,  and  take  care  to  produce  no 
evils  in  the  transition  that  may  outweigh  the  final  benefits  of  the 
change — to  give  no  shock  to  commerce,  and  create  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  as  possible  in  the  business  habits  and  relations  of  the 
community.  I  would  not  require  all  the  old  banks,  as  is  urged 
by  some,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  in  1857,  to  organ¬ 
ize  under  the  provisions  of  a  general  law,  and  to  deposit  public 
stocks  as  a  security  for  their  circulation.  I  fear  that  this  would 
involve  either  a  withdrawal  of  loans  and  discounts  to  an  extent 
disastrous  to  the  community,  or  an  increase  in  banking  capital  in 
Virginia  greater  than  the  condition  of  the  money  market  would 
allow.  I  would  be  willing,  with  additional  restrictions  and  pros- 
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pective  provisions  for  gradual  changes  in  the  future,  to  extend 
their  charters  for  short  periods  and  to  different  dates.  But  let 
us  authorize  no  more  banking  capital  in  Virginia,  except  under 
provisions  which  afford  adequate  safeguards  for  the  security  of 
our  paper  circulation ;  let  us  bring  the  existing  independent  banks 
of  the  State  under  the  additional  restrictions  imposed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  which  has  been  reported  this  session;  and  let  us  so  legis¬ 
late  that  the  system  of  banking  which  it  embodies  may  gradually 
take  the  place  of  that  now  existing  in  Virginia. 

If  we  do  not  this,  let  us  at  least  reform  those  obvious  abuses  in 
the  old  system  which  so  urgently  demand  correction.  Let  us  sep¬ 
arate  the  State  from  the  banks — let  us  extirpate  the  “  current 
funds ”  system,  as  it  is  called — let  us  make  our  banks  specie  pay¬ 
ing,  like  the  banks  of  our  sister  States — let  us  require  them  all, 
old  and  new,  mother  banks  and  branches,  to  pay  out  no  notes  not 
redeemable  at  their  counters — and  let  us  break  up  their  ruinous 
practice  of  discounting  time  acceptances  from  the  North,  except 
at  short  dates,  in  preference  to  the  business  paper  of  our  own  citi¬ 
zens.  It  may  be  wise,  in  the  future,  though  not  expedient  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  do  yet  more  in  the  cause  of  bank  reform — to  increase 
gradually,  from  time  to  time,  the  minimum  denomination  of  bank 
notes — to  dissever  mother  banks  and  branches — to  limit  the  ag¬ 
gregate  paper  circulation,  as  in  England — and,  ultimately,  to 
have  an  “Independent  Treasury”  for  our  State  as  well  as  for  our 
National  Government. 

But,  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  reforms  that  may  be 
needed,  now  or  hereafter,  let  us,  at  least,  keep  these  powerful 
corporations  always  within  reach  of  the  amending  hand  of  reform, 
and  let  us  give  a  long  lease  of  power  and  privilege  neither  to  the 
Bank  of  Virginia,  now  before  us,  nor  to  any  other  in  the  State. 

I  might  stop  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  the  aggressive  warfare 
that  has  been  waged  in  advance  upon  the  banking  system  which 
I  have  advocated.  From  the  beginning  of  this  session  the  potent 
influence  of  all  the  great  banks  of  the  State,  with  their  Briarean 
branches,  has  been  arrayed  against  it  in  active  and  unceasing  hos¬ 
tility.  At  every  turn  it  has  been  violently,  needlessly,  unfairly 
attacked.  In  committee  and  out  of  committee,  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  lobbies  of  this  House,  in  private  and  in  public,  it  has  been 
the  theme  of  constant  and  unmeasured  vituperation.  Bank  Presi¬ 
dents  have,  in  this  Capitol,  assailed  it  before  the  assembled  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  bank  pamphlets,  denouncing  it,  have  covered  our  desks ; 
and  our  hotels  and  boarding  houses  have  been  filled  with  lugu¬ 
brious  predictions  of  the  unnumbered  woes  that  free  banking 
would  bring  upon  our  heads.  Why  all  this  active  warfare  upon 
the  one  side,  and  none  upon  the  other?  Sir,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  cold  abstractions  of  a  general  law  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  a  banded  host  of  moneyed  corporations,  selfishly  strug 
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gling  for  a  perpetuation  of  their  power.  The  great  principles  of 
general  and  equal  legislation  employ  no  agents  and  pay  no  sala¬ 
ries  ;  and  the  exacting  cries  of  monopoly  are  always  louder  and 
more  frequent,  but,  let  us  hope,  not  always  more  influential  and 
persuasive  than  the  calm  voice  of  equal  rights  and  abstract  truth. 
For  one,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  issue  which  has  been  made, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 

I  confess,  sir,  that  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  stereotyped  and 
oft  repeated  cry  that  the  old  banking  system  of  Virginia  should 
remain  unchanged  because  it  has  worked  well  for  fifty  years.  It 
involves  a  presumption  of  enormous  ignorance  upon  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Go  back  as  far  as  forty  years, 
open  the  journal  of  this  House,  and  what  do  you  see : — the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Virginia  convened  by  Gov.  Nicholas  in  extraordinary 
session,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  banks  to  redeem  the 
notes  which  they  had  issued  as  money  to  the  people  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Read  his  message.  Read  the  letter  dated  30th  of 
August,  1816,  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia  and 
the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia,  in  which  they  represent  that,  if 
required  to  resume  specie  payment  by  the  16th  of  November  of 
the  same  year,  every  dollar  would  be  drawn  from  their  coffers 
before  they  could  possibly  have  the  means  of  replacing  them. 
See  the  discreditable  laws  which  follow  upon  this  missive,  actu¬ 
ally  releasing,  and  releasing  again,  under  the  most  distressful 
compulsion,  these  all-powerful  corporations  from  the  obligations 
of  their  contracts.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  occurred  under  a 
system  which  is  said  to  have  worked  so  well,  and  occurred  at  the 
very  time  that  coin  was  inconveniently  accumulating  in  the  specie 
paying  banks  of  Boston. 

Open  again  the  journal  of*  this  body  for  the  year  183T. 
Again  you  see  the  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  session,  summoned  in  June  from  their  harvest  fields 
to  the  Capitol.  Listen  to  the  gloomy  words  which  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  addresses  to  them  upon  their  assemblage.  “  There 
can  be  but  one  opinion,”  says  Governor  Campbell,  in  his  message, 
“respecting  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  public  distress.  Fail¬ 
ures  for  unexampled  amounts  have  occurred,  confidence,  and  with 
it,  the  immense  credit  which  it  upheld  is  gone  ;  the  price  of 
every  agricultural  product  has  declined ;  and  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  in  the  absence  of  physical  calamity,  the  whole  country  is 
uneasy  and  anxious  about  the  future.”  What  could  be  the  great 
mischief,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  again  convened,  out  of  season,  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  State  and  which  elicited  such  sad  lan¬ 
guage  from  our  Governor,  “  in  a  time  of  peace  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  physical  calamity.”  It  was  this  same  banking  system 
which  is  said  to  have  worked  so  well !  All  the  banks  of  Virginia, 
except  the  Northwestern  bank  of  Wheeling,  had  again  stopped 
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payment.  Under  the  law,  the  charters  of  the  Farmers’  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  the  Valley  were  forfeited  and  their  corporate 
power  determined;  by  the  other  suspending  hanks,  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  had  been  incurred  ;  and  not  only  was  there  wide-spread  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  community,  but  serious  embarrassment  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  collection  and  custody  of  the  public  revenue. 

Next  turn  to  some  of  the  laws  upon  your  statute  books  and 
see  what  information  wre  can  glean  from  them  about  these  much 
commended  banks.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1837,  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  general  regulations  for  the  banks  of  Virginia. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  instructed  by  bitter  experience, 
seemed,  at  last,  to  have  set  their  hearts  and  minds  to  the  task  of 
bank  reform.  They  adopted  regulations  and  restrictions  for 
banks  to  be  thereafter  incorporated  which  filled  eleven  pages  of 
our  Session  Acts.  But  within  less  than  two  months — before 
this  general  law  could  take  effect — the  suspension  came.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  Legislature  again  reversed  its  steps, 
and  again  bowed  submissively  to  the  influence  of  the  banks.  To 
increase  our  gold  and  silver  circulation,  it  had  been  provided  by 
the  general  law  of  1837,  that  the  minimum  denomination  of 
bank  notes  should  be  $10 ;  and  $20  after  the  1st  July,  1840. 
But  this  requirement  was  successively  suspended  from  time  to 
time,  at  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  during  the  long 
and  disastrous  era  which  followed.  The  evil  was  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  issue  of  $1  notes  under  authority  of  law ; 
and  in  1842,  this  most  salutary  provision  “to  preserve  in  circu¬ 
lation,”  as  one  of  our  acts  expresses  it,  “a  due  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  for  the  purpose  of  change,”  was  at  last  inde¬ 
finitely  suspended.  The  law  of  March,  1837,  had  imposed  for¬ 
feitures  and  heavy  penalties  upon  the  banks  for  the  non-payment 
of  specie  ;  but,  the  suspension  of  May  intervening,  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  at  that  memorable  extra  session,  the  notes  of  non¬ 
specie  paying  banks  were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes ; 
the  forfeitures  remitted  and  the  penalties  suspended  until  1st  of 
March,  1838,  and  afterwards  successively  remitted  and  suspended 
at  the  session  of  ’38,  ’39  and  ’40,  until  the  law  which  imposed 
them  was  finally  repealed  in  March,  1841. 

See  yet,  upon  our  statute  books  another  deep  and  indelible 
mark  which  these  banks  have  traced  there  in  characters  that  will 
eternally  testify  to  the  shame  of  Virginia.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  no  State  shall  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Yet  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1837,  and  again  in  1838, 
passed  “  an  act  to  stay  the  proceedings  on  executions,  trust 
deeds,  and  other  demands,  in  cases  of  a  refusal  to  receive  bank 
notes.”  They  first  released  the  banks  from  their  contract  obli- 
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gations,  and  then,  to  sustain  their  credit  still  further,  passed  a 
law  yet  more  iniquitous  and  unconstitutional,  to  impair  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  contracts  between  individuals.  They  denied  to  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens  all  legal  remedies  for  the  recovery  of 
their  just  debts ;  all  recourse,  by  law,  to  enforce  payment  of  the 
hard  earned  wages  of  their  honest  industry,  unless  they  would 
receive,  instead  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled,  under  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  the  depreciated 
paper  money  of  insolvent  corporations,  worthless  promissory 
notes  which  the  makers  had  refused,  and  were  exempted  from  the 
obligation  to  redeem  in  money.  You  may  search  in  vain  your 
journals  and  your  laws  for  such  another  blot  upon  the  fair  fame 
of  our  honored  Commonwealth,  as  these  powerful  monopolies, 
now  so  eulogized,  have  made  in  the  dark  chapters  of  our  banking 
legislation.  That  legislation,  I  confess,  excites  not  merely  my 
amazement ;  it  almost  arouses  my  awe  by  the  fearful  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  tremendous  influence  that  they  exercised  ever  the 
free  representatives  of  an  agricultural  people.  Before  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  had  been  obtained  for  their  suspension  of  payment, 
they  had  made  withdrawals  of  their  loans  and  of  their  circulation ; 
they  had  begun  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  redemption  of 
their  notes  in  specie.  But  this  soon  ceased,  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  began  to  register  their  edicts.  From  year  to  year,  they 
made  no  preparation  for  a  return  to  specie  payments,  and  were 
required  to  make  none.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  the  Bank 
of  Virginia,  the  Farmers’  Bank  and  the  Exchange  Bank,  owned 
less  specie  by  the  sum  of  $27,581  28  than  they  possessed  on  1st 
of  January,  1841  ;  but  while  their  specie  was  decreasing,  they 
had  increased  their  circulation  by  the  sum  of  $380,983  33,  and 
their  loans  and  discounts  by  the  sum  of  $667,462  56.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  appearing  in  a  report  made  to  the  Bank  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  that  of  this  same  increased  out¬ 
standing  debt,  $111,675  were  loaned  to  fifty-five  members  of  the 
General  Assemby  !  Sir,  our  banks  would  never,  in  my  opinion, 
have  voluntarily  resumed  the  payment  of  specie.  It  was  only 
enforced,  at  last,  in  Virginia,  after  all  the  other  banks  in  the 
Union  had  resumed,  by  the  sovereign  voice  of  a  people,  aroused 
and  indignant — long  suffering,  but  unable  longer  to  suffer — and 
speaking  at  length  in  tones  which  cowed  and  subdued  both  the 
Legislature  and  the  banks — which  silenced  even  the  protesting 
cries  of  monopoly,  and  enforced  obedience  upon  hitherto  unbri¬ 
dled  corporations. 

Many  who  hear  me,  older  than  myself,  may  have  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  this  long  period  of 
suspension.  I  will  not  pause  to  attempt  their  inadequate  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  our  commercial  history,  they  stand  out  in  gloomy  relief. 
Yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the  banks,  whose  notes,  in 
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sixty  days  after  the  first  act  of  suspension,  depreciated  more  than 
$1,200,000  in  the  hands  of  their  holders — whose  actual  repu¬ 
diation  largely  exceeded  §2,000,000,  if  you  calculate  five  years 
interest  on  their  suspended  debt,  payable  on  demand  to  the 
holders  of  their  notes ;  whose  expansions  and  contractions  of 
credit  involved  in  hopeless  ruin  thousands  of  our  citizens,  were 
innocent  of  all  mischief.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  this 
system  of  banking  has  worked  well  for  the  State,  when  we  see 
these  banks  lending  out  nearly  three  times  their  capital  upon  the 
eve  of  repudiating  their  contracts ;  and  making  their  largest 
dividends  during  the  period  of  their  repudiation.  If  these  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  always  so  admirably  managed,  why,  let  it  be 
asked,  did  they  not  pay  specie  in  1816,  like  the  banks  of  New 
England  ?  Why  not,  from  ’37  to  ’42,  like  the  banks  of  Charles¬ 
ton  ?  Why  continue  their  repudiation  so  much  longer  than  the 
banks  of  the  neighboring  States  ?  Why  continue  it  for  more 
than  four  years  after  the  banks  of  New  York  and  New  England 
had  permanently  resumed  specie  payment  ? 

Sir,  this  old  system  of  banking  has  not  worked  well  in  the 
past;  it  does  not  work  well  now.  A  depreciated  currency,  annu¬ 
ally  expanding  and  contracting,  and  always  distant  from  its 
points  of  redemption  attests  that  it  is  a  failure — and  more,  that 
it  is  a  curse  to  our  people.  Nor  does  it  even  meet  the  business 
wants  of  merchants  in  our  cities.  Eor  our  trade  is  made  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  North  by  the  usurious  dealings  of  our  banks  in 
exchange ;  and  commercial  enterprise  amongst  us  languishes  for 
the  want  of  many  millions  of  Virginia  capital  which  they  have 
loaned  to  Northern  speculators  in  our  products.  Five  of  these 
old  banks,  sir,  at  the  very  time  when  they  applied  for  re-charters, 
at  our  last  session,  had  loaned  their  credit  to  an  amount  exceed¬ 
ing  by  §1,652,079  82,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Code.  Here 
was  a  violation  of  the  law,  repeated  since,  from  time  to  time,  the 
most  disastrous  in  its  tendencies  that  it  was  possible  for  these 
banks  to  commit;  a  violation  esteemed  so  dangerous  by  the  bank 
reformers  of  ’37,  that,  in  the  general  law  of  that  year,  they 
declared  that  the  directors  of  a  bank  should  be  liable,  out  of 
their  private  fortunes,  for  any  excess  of  their  loans  above  the 
limits,  which  are  now  so  often  exceeded.  By  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1854,  it  appears  that,  with  a 
banking  capital  about  four  millions  less  than  that  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  we  had  about  the  same  amount  of  loans  and  discounts,  and 
with  a  banking  capital  about  equal  to  that  of  Georgia,  nearly 
double  the  loans  and  discounts.  By  the  same  report,  it  appears 
that  in  every  one  of  fifteen  States,  embracing  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  banks  was  less  than  their  aggregate  capital,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Ver- 
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mont.  While  the  circulation  in  Virginia  bore  to  the  capital  the 
proportion  of  about  14  to  12,  it  was  less  than  half  the  capital  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ;  in  the  proportion 
of  about  6  to  17  in  Louisiana,  9  to  12  in  Georgia,  9  to  16  in 
South  Carolina,  and  4  to  9  in  Maryland.  If  we  have  been  with¬ 
out  a  revulsion  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  we  owe  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  to  our  banking  system  in  Virginia,  but  to  the  bank 
reforms  in  London  and  New  York,  the  great  centres  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  two  hemispheres,  to  the  much  abused  Independent 
Treasury,  and  to  the  large  and  unprecedented  augmentations  in 
the  supply  of  gold  which  have  been  furnished  by  Australia  and 
California. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told,  not  only  that  the  old  banks  of  Virginia 
are  the  best  in  the  Union,  but  their  excellence  is  due  to  the 
existing  system  of  mother  banks  and  branches.  What  was  the 
original  purpose  of  these  branches  ?  To  give  us  a  currency  of 
uniform  value,  redeemable  not  only  by  the  parent  banks,  but  by 
their  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  They  have  not  only 
failed  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  have  been  used  as  a  means 
to  depreciate  our  currency  and  destroy  its  convertibility.  The 
operations  of  these  branches  are  neither  controlled  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  banks  nor  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Code.  Examine 
the  detailed  statement  of  the  branch  banks,  contained  in  the 
documents  of  the  last  session,  giving  sixteen  quarterly  returns 
of  their  condition  for  the  four  years  which  preceded  the  1st 
January,  1854.  You  will  find  numerous  instances  in  which  their 
circulation  is  more  than  double  their  capital,  and  in  which  both 
their  circulation  and  their  discounts  greatly  exceed  the  highest 
limits  allowed  by  the  law.  The  circulation  of  the  branch  bank 
of  Virginia,  at  Buchanan,  on  the  1st  July,  1851,  was  more  than 
three  times  its  capital.  For  almost  every  return,  throughout  the 
period  of  four  years,  the  circulation  of  the  branches  of  the  same 
bank  at  Danville,  Buchanan  and  Charleston,  was  more  than 
double  the  capital ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Valley  at  Staunton  was  often  nearly  three  times 
its  capital.  So  it  is,  in  numerous  cases,  with  the  branches  of 
the  other  banks.  By  each  of  the  four  quarterly  returns  for 
1850,  the  discounts^of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  at 
Danville,  exceeded  three  times  the  capital ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  period,  the  discounts  of  the  branches  of  this  bank  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  Buchanan  and  Charleston,  largely  exceeded  double  the 
capital.  The  circulation  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  Petersburg,  on  1st  January,  1853,  exceeded  seven  times 
its  specie,  and  was  again  nearly  seven  times  its  specie  on  the  1st 
January,  1854.  The  circulation  of  its  branch  at  Portsmouth 
largely  exceeded  six  times  its  specie  on  1st  January,  and  1st  April, 
1852,  and  1st  January,  1854.  In  not  a  few  other  instances  the 
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circulation  of  the  branch  banks  will  be  found  to  be  from  six  to 
seven  times  their  specie,  and  their  loans  from  three  to  four  times 
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have  gone  into  operation  under  all  the  charters — and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  the  independent  banks  has  been  increased 
only  to  $2,297,707  00,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
securities  to  $2,417,439  86.  Yet,  banks  might  be  organized 
under  these  charters  which  could  not  be  established  under  the 
better  guarded  provisions  of  the  bill  referred  to.  Under  the 
free  banking  law  of  Massachusetts,  no  banks  at  all  have  been 
established,  because  charters  more  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
bank  facilities  were  still  to  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature; 
and  notwithstanding  the  general  banking  law  of  New  Jersey,  the 
struggle  for  charters,  less  stringent,  is  as  fierce  as  before. 

There  is  more  plausibility,  in  the  opposite  objection,  founded 
upon  the  checks  and  restraints  which  it  imposes  upon  loans  and 
discounts.  But  it  is  on  account  of  these  very  restraints  that  I 
give  it  my  cordial  support.  Under  this  system  you  will  have  no 
tributary  offices  of  discount  and  issue  at  points  not  found  upon 
the  map  of  Virginia.  But  capital  will  be  paid  up  and  banks 
organized  wherever  banks  are  needed,  and  fast  enough,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  not  too  fast,  for  the  true  interests  of  our  citizens.  In 
New  York,  unlike  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  the  consti¬ 
tution  closed  the  doors  to  all  applications  for  special  charters  of 
incorporation ;  and  the  recent  history  of  banking  in  that  State 
fully  confirms  what  is  said  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking 
Department  in  his  report  for  1855  :  “  That  notwithstanding  the 
high  price  of  stocks,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  the 
increase  of  banking  capital  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  wants  of  the  community.”  Since  1848  the  increase  of 
banking  capital,  under  the  free  banking  law  of  New  York,  has 
amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  while,  under 
the  same  law,  from  1843  to  1848,  before  the  influx  of  California 
gold  commenced,  it  was  only  $735,512. 

The  general  law  of  New  York,  and  its  operation  in  that  State, 
have  been  grossly  misrepresented.  I  will  not  now  repeat  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  law  which  I  gave  upon  a  former  occasion,  of  its 
original  defects,  their  subsequent  removal  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
its  present  complete  and  triumphant  success.  It  is  still  open  to 
improvements,  I  admit,  and  some  manifest  defects  remain  in  it 
which  the  general  law  reported  to  this  House  does  not  contain. 
But,  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  I  have  honestly  sought  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  its  practical  working;  and,  at  every  point,  evidence  and 
authority  have  united  to  testify  in  its  favor.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  law,  as  originally  framed,  mere  banks  of  circulation,  estab¬ 
lished  for  that  purpose  alone,  sprang  up  in  some  places  in  New 
York.  This  abuse  is  now  prevented  there,  and  is  still  more  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against  in  the  bill  before  us.  The  only  losses  which 
noteholders  have  sustained  in  New  York  have  been  through  these 
“bogus”  banks,  as  they  are  called.  They  have  been  small,  and 
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would  never  have  occurred,  even  with  the  “  bogus’  banks,  hut  for 
a  class  of  defective  securities  which  should  never  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1855,  it  appears 
that  the  mortgage  securities,  allowed  by  the  law  of  New  York, 
had  not  averaged  more  than  75  per  cent,  in  cash  on  their  par 
value.  But  the  stock  securities  of  New  York,  commanding  al¬ 
ways  a  premium,  have  lessened  the  per  centage  of  loss.  Under 
the  general  law,  says  the  Superintendent  in  1855,  “not  a  failure 
has  occurred  of  any  legitimate  bank  or  banker  within  the  past 
eight  years,  the  circulating  notes  of  which  have  not  been  redeemed 
at  par.”  Not  so  with  the  incorporated  banks.  By  the  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  for  January,  1855,  it  appears  that,  during 
the  year  1854,  two  banks  in  New  York  allowed  their  notes  to  be 
protested.  One  was  an  incorporated  bank.  No  securities  were 
held  by  the  Superintendent,  and  “it  is  to  be  feared,”  he  says, 
“  that  the  bills  will  be  almost  a  total  loss  to  the  holders.”  The 
other  was  a  bank  under  the  general  law  of  1838  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  there  were  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent, 
which  he  sold  under  the  law.  The  mortgage  securities,  defective 
as  usual,  brought  but  80  per  cent,  in  cash  on  their  par  value ;  the 
stock  securities  sold  at  a  premium.  A  dividend  of  94  per  cent, 
was  paid  to  the  noteholders,  who  still  had  recourse  not  only  upon 
the  general  assets  of  the  bank,  but  against  the  property  of  its 
stockholders  to  the  full  amount  of  its  capital.  The  present  Su¬ 
perintendent  says,  in  his  report  of  last  month :  “  There  has  no 
bank  failed  in  this  State  having  a  circulation  secured  wholly  by 
public  stocks  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  which  has  not  been  redeemed  at  the  par  value  thereof,  and 
in  such  manner,  without  interruption,  that  the  notes  lost  nothing 
of  their  efficiency  and  value  in  circulation  until  actual  redemp¬ 
tion.” — “  The  system  now,  as  a  whole,”  he  says  again,  “operates 
admirably  well,  furnishes  a  paper  currency  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  has  answered  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
friends.”  In  all  New  Yrork,  I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  the  first 
denial  that  this  statement  is  true.  Divided  into  sects,  and  fac¬ 
tions,  and  isms ,  all  parties  in  New  York  agree  in  commending  the 
salutary  change  which  the  free  banking  law  has  effected  in  their 
currency  and  commerce.  No  incorporated  bank  has  yet  refused 
to  organize  under  its  provisions.  Charters  expire  each  year,  and, 
Phoenix  like,  new  and  better  institutions  arise  from  the  ashes  of 
the  old.  Under  the  royal  regime  in  France,  there  was  a  clock 
at  the  Palace  of  Versailles  whose  dial  plate  always  indicated  the 
hour  of  the  last  king’s  death.  When  a  sovereign  breathed  his 
last,  there  came  one  upon  the  balcony  beneath  this  clock,  break¬ 
ing  his  wand  of  office  and  announcing — “  The  King  is  dead” — 
then  seizing  another  wand  and  crying — “  Long  live  the  King  !” 
So  in  New  York,  at  the  very  instant  an  old  bank  expires,  its  sue- 
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cessor  appears  in  its  place.  But  happily  in  this  case,  the  hank 
monarchy  terminates  forever.  King  Monopoly  dies,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  republican  principle  of  free  trade  and  equal  rights. 

We  are  told  that  every  year  free  banks  are  closed  in  New 
York.  But  how  closed  ?  By  redeeming  90  per  cent,  of  their 
circulation,  and  depositing  funds  with  the  Treasurer  to  meet  the 
residue.  And  why  closed  ?  Because  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  banking  capital  was  not  needed  where  they  were  established, 
and  could  be  otherwise  more  profitably  employed.  There  are 
many  banks  in  New  York,  dispersed  throughout  the  State,  here 
beginning  and  there  closing  their  business,  as  the  laws  of  trade 
may  demand.  In  that  State  the  winding  up  of  a  bank  is  hardly 
a  more  serious  affair  than  the  closing  of  any  other  partnership. 
But,  in  Virginia,  it  seems  to  be  regarded  that  the  winding  up  of 
one  of  these  great  hanks,  with  its  many  branches,  would  be  like 
winding  up  the  wThole  country.  They  have  grown  upon  us  like  a 
fungus  or  cancer,  until  we  are  told,  at  last,  that  death  would  fol¬ 
low  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  remedy  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

But  the  success  of  the  system  in  New  York  is  conceded  by 
some  who  say  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  Virginia,  because  in  New 
York  deposits  are  proportionably  larger  and  circulation  propor- 
tionably  smaller  than  in  Virginia  ;  because  in  New  York  business 
is  done  more  upon  deposits  than  upon  circulation,  while  in  Vir 
ginia  it  is  done  more  upon  circulation  than  upon  deposits.  But 
this  is  not  more  true  of  the  banks  of  Virginia  than  of  the  country 
banks  of  New  York,  which  have  succeeded  so  well  under  the 
new  system.  What  are,  in  fact,  the  just  conclusions  to  be  de¬ 
duced  from  this  difference  ?  That  if  the  circulation  be  propor¬ 
tionally  so  much  larger  in  Virginia,  it  is  so  much  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  it  safe  and  secure ;  and  that  if  deposits,  which  con¬ 
stitute  bank  indebtedness,  are  to  so  great  an  extent  the  basis  of 
loans  in  New  York,  then  the  system  in  this  State  would  be  safer 
and  better  guarded  against  the  danger  of  expansions. 

It  is  also  urged,  as  an  argument  against  the  system,  that  the 
example  of  New  York  has  not  been  more  generally  followed. 
But  is  it  not  rather  conclusive  evidence  of  its  merits,  that  it  should 
have  made  such  rapid  advances,  encountering  everywhere,  as  in 
Virginia,  the  combined  opposition  of  long  established  and  power¬ 
ful  moneyed  corporations.  As  many  as  ten  States  have,  in  re¬ 
cent  constitutional  conventions,  prohibited  their  Legislatures  from 
granting  special  charters  to  banks.  The  organic  law  of  Louis¬ 
iana  makes  it  imperative  upon  the  Legislature  “  to  provide  for 
the  registry  of  all  circulating  notes,  and  to  require  ample  security 
for  their  redemption.”  Free  banking  laws  have  been  actually 
adopted,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  nearly  half  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But  their  adoption,  except  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
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has  been  too  recent  fairly  to  test  their  operation.  Improper  secu¬ 
rities  have  been  sometimes  allowed ;  some  of  these  laws  are  loosely 
guarded  and  defective,  like  the  first  free  banking  law  of  New 
York ;  and  hence,  in  some  instances,  mere  banks  of  circulation 
have  arisen  in  inaccessible  places,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  trust  fund  to  redeem  their  notes.  In  some  of  the 
States,  too,  the  incorporated  banks  have,  by  waging  a  fierce  and 
unrelenting  war  against  the  new  banks,  impaired  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness.  Such  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  New  Jersey 
and  Tennessee  ;  and  the  Governors  of  both  of  these  States  re¬ 
commend,  in  recent  messages,  that  no  more  special  charters  be 
granted,  and  that  the  incorporated  banks  be  authorized  to  organ¬ 
ize,  when  their  charters  expire,  under  the  provisions  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  law.  Where  I  have  instituted  inquiries  in  other  States,  the 
new  system  is  represented  as  uprooting  the  old,  as  unpopular  every 
where  with  the  old  banking  interests,  but  highly  popular,  and 
rapidly  becoming  more  so,  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  because 
of  the  unmistakable  security  which  it  affords  them  against  the 
sad  consequences  of  fraud  and  mismanagement  in  their  banks. 
Wherever  the  system  has  been  fairly  inaugurated,  it  is  undergo¬ 
ing  a  perfecting  process,  from  year  to  year ;  nor  is  there  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  free  banking  law,  once  passed,  has  ever  after¬ 
wards  been  repealed. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  this  system,  growing  out  of  its  incidental  effects  upon  the 
credit  of  the  State.  Some  oppose  it  because,  in  the  event  of 
bank  failures,  State  bonds  will  be  forced  into  market ;  others, 
because  they  think  its  effect  will  be  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  public  debt;  while  it  may  be  sustained  by  some  because  it 
will,  in  their  opinion,  enhance  the  value  of  our  public  securities, 
and  relieve  Virginia  from  her  present  financial  embarrassments. 

I  have  advocated  it  solely  as  a  system  of  banking.  As  such, 
not  as  a  financial  scheme,  I  support  it.  But  it  may  be  important 
to  enquire  whether  any  evils  will  arise  from  its  effects  upon  the 
credit  of  the  State  sufficient  to  outweigh  its  salutary  effects  as  a 
banking  system  upon  our  currency  and  commerce. 

Is  it  probable  that  our  State  bonds  will  be  depreciated  by  the 
failure  of  banks  under  this  system  ?  If  so,  we  have  no  power  to 
prevent  it  in  thirty  out  of  thirty-one  States  in  the  Union.  Will 
our  State  i)onds  be  safer  from  compulsory  sale  at  auction  with  the 
banks  of  other  States  or  with  the  banks  of  Virginia?  To  have 
State  bonds  forced  into  market  under  this  system,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  depreciate  their  value,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  a 
general  failure  of  banks  and  a  withdrawal  of  all  their  notes  from 
circulation.  But  it  is  more  easy  than  fair  to  attack  a  system 
with  improbable  suppositions  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
improbable  occurrences.  Suppose  all  the  old  banks  fail,  would 
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not  the  public  deposits  and  the  public  revenue  in  bank  notes  in 
the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  be  lost?  And  would  there  not  be,  in 
this  case  also,  amidst  the  general  distress  and  embarrassment  that 
would  ensue,  a  depreciation  of  State  stocks  and  all  other  securi¬ 
ties  ?  Unless  I  have  been  greatly  mistaken  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  argument,  the  failure  of  banks  under  the  old  system  would 
be  a  more  probable  occurrence  than  under  the  system  proposed. 
The  depreciation  of  State  bonds,  as  well  as  of  all  other  stocks 
which  would  ensue,  in  either  event,  would  indicate  simply  a  scar¬ 
city  of  money,  and  not  impair  the  credit  or  honor  of  Virginia, 
which  must  remain  unblemished  so  long  as  her  ability  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of  her  debt 
shall  remain  undoubted. 

Will  this  system  of  banking  perpetuate  the  public  debt  ?  Why 
should  it  ?  The  system  would  not  expire  with  the  extinction  of 
the  public  debt.  Upon  the  redemption  of  all  the  Commonwealth’s 
bonds — a  happy  event,  wThich  will  not  occur  in  the  life  time  of  any 
member  of  this  House— it  would  be  simply  necessary  to  provide 
some  other  trust  fund  for  the  security  of  the  note  holders.  The 
free  banking  system  has  existed  in  New  Jersey  since  1850,  and 
has  been  twice  recommended  as  an  exclusive  system  by  Governor 
Ford,  although  New  Jersey  is  wholly  free  from  the  evil  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  debt.  Should  other  securities  be  substituted,  when  our  public 
debt  is  cancelled,  it  would  be  a  fortunate  change  for  Virginia  to 
receive  at  home  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  other  States  rather 
than  to  pay  it  abroad  upon  her  own ;  to  have  semi-annually  a 
current  of  specie  coming  in,  instead  of  semi-annually  a  current 
of  specie  going  out.  But  suppose  that,  with  the  redemption  of 
our  State  bonds,  no  other  trust  fund  should  be  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  note-holders.  What  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  payment  of  the  State  bonds  would  give  us,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Virginia  banking,  a  specie  basis  in  the  vaults  of 
our  banks— not  a  specie  basis  of  20  per  cent,  only,  but  a  specie 
basis  fully  equivalent  to — larger,  in  fact,  than  the  whole  outstand¬ 
ing  circulation :  and  this  circulation  might  be  called  in,  and  this 
specie  take  its  place,  as  currency,  without  the  withdrawal  of  a 
loan  from  any  debtor  of  the  banks.  Thus  a  bank  of  discount, 
deposit,  and  circulation,  would  be  converted  into  a  bank  of  dis¬ 
count  and  deposit  simply,  and  paper  money  would  be  replaced  by 
gold  and  silver.  To  my  mind,  sir,  this  too  would  be  a  happy 
consummation. 

The  gradual  adoption  of  the  new  system  would  gradually 
increase  the  demand  for  our  State  bonds,  and  gradually  enhance 
their  value.  This  is  now  an  object  to  us,  of  the  very  highest 
importance ;  not  only  because  of  the  present  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  but  also  on  account  of  the  enormous  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  public  securities  with  which  the  European  war  has 
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interest  and  principal  should  go  back,  as  they  fall  due,  through 
the  vaults  of  the  banks,  into  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
whose  taxes  they  proceed. 

Why  is  it  that  the  financial  embarrasments  in  another  hemis¬ 
phere,  due  to  causes  not  existing  in  this,  should  be  so  disastrously 
felt,  in  a  period  of  unexampled  physical  prosperity,  throughout 
the  limits  of  the  United  States?  It  is  because  of  our  immense 
indebtedness  to  Europe.  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  2d  March,  1854,  the  aggregate  amount  of  Amer¬ 
ican  securities  known  to  be  held  by  foreigners  on  the  SOth  June, 
1853,  was  $184,181,714.  By  others  it  is  estimated  as  high  as 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  consequence  of  this 
foreign  debt  is  not  merely  the  annual  departure  from  our  shores 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  millions  of  specie  to  pay  interest  to 
foreign  bond-holders,  but  it  involves  the  loss  of  our  financial  in¬ 
dependence.  When  commercial  embarrassments  and  government 
necessities  raise  the  value  of  money  in  Europe,  the  securities 
held  abroad  come  back  to  this  country  for  sale  and  redemption. 
Then  down  sinks  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  our  banks ;  then 
come  withdrawals  of  loans,  contractions  of  currency  and  credit, 
scarcity  of  money,  a  fall  of  prices,  and  a  struggle  for  their  very 
existence  by  the  best  banks  and  strongest  houses  in  the  country. 
Thus  it  is  that  Wall  street  is  made  tributary  to  Cornhill.  Thus  it 
was  that  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest,  last  fall,  by  the  Bank 
of  England  created  a  panic  and  a  scarcity  of  money  throughout 
this  whole  country  in  the  face  of  abundant  crops  and  unparalleled 
prices  for  breadstuffs.  Sir,  such  heavy  arrears  of  foreign  in  deft¬ 
ness  could  never  have  accumulated  against  us  but  for  the  specula¬ 
tion,  overtrading  and  heavy  importations  which  grew  out  of  the 
excessive  loans  of  our  banks.  The  much  lauded  business  facili¬ 
ties  wThich  they  have  afforded  have  involved  us  in  all  the  manifold 
evils  of  this  financial  and  commercial  vassalage  to  Europe,  and 
have  afflicted  our  otherwise  happy  land  with  an  onerous  burden 
of  indebtedness — a  dire  calamity,  no  less  fatal  to  the  character, 
independence  and  prosperity  of  nations  than  of  individuals. 

It  is  the  double  merit  of  the  banking  system,  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated,  that,  so  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  it  will  first  strike 
at  the  root  of  this  growing  indebtedness  beyond  our  borders,  by 
cutting  down  the  bank  credits  from  which  it  has  sprung ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  will  transfer  the  evidences  of  our  existing  pub¬ 
lic  debt  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  into  the  hands  of  our  own 
citizens.  How  peculiarly  important  are  such  results  in  the  event 
of  that  dissolution  of  the  Union  towards  which  wre  seem  to  be  so 
fearfully  drifting  ! 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  show,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  whole 
history  of  banking  in  this  county  and  elsewhere,  discloses  the 
necessity  and  makes  it  our  duty  to  guard,  by  stringent  legisla- 
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and  put  an  end  to  these  abuses.  Prophets  of  evil,  seeming  to 
think  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  have  always  been  found  to  assail 
every  proposal  for  important  reforms.  But  let  us  have  some 
better  argument  for  the  old  banking  system  of  Virginia,  with  its 
manifold  ills,  than  its  existence  for  fifty  years,  than  the  threats 
of  banking  corporations,  or  vague  declamation  about  the  danger 
of  change.  Such  an  argument  w’ould  have  perpetuated  Priest¬ 
craft  and  Tyranny,  and  all  the  abuses  of  the  past.  It  would 
have  perpetuated  in  the  United  States  a  National  Bank ;  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  small  note  circulation,  and  a  currency  pot  merely  de¬ 
preciated,  but  wholly  inconvertible.  It  would  have  deprived  us 
of  the  Independent  National  Treasury,  that  noblest  of  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  principles  and  patriotism  of  the  great  Democratic 
party  of  this  country.  England  and  other  countries  have  been 
retracing  their  steps  towards  a  hard  money  currency.  Let  us  not 
involve  ourselves  still  more  inextricably  in  a  system  of  banking 
which  expels  the  precious  metals  from  our  soil.  Let  us,  at  least, 
begin  to  go  backwards  in  jthis  matter.  The  time  is  propitious. 
Heaven  smiles  upon  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and  even  the 
unhappy  convulsions  of  Europe  augment  the  returns  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  ;  while  Australia  and  California  send  their  millions  of 
gold  to  our  aid.  Let  us  not  wait  until  some  disastrous  revulsion, 
as  in  1837,  exhibits  a  dire  necessity  for  reform,  and  at  the  same 
.  time  forbids  it  to  be  made.  Like  the  Hollanders,  let  us  mend 
our  dikes,  ere  the  breach  be  large  enough  to  let  in  the  ocean. 
Let  this  Legislature,  writh  boldness,  yet  with  caution,  firmly  and 
permanently  establish  the  foundations  of  a  wise  reform  in  our 
system  of  banking,  and  of  a  progressive  change  for  the  better, 
in  the  currency  of  Virginia ;  and  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  entitle 
itself  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  the  mighty  interest  of  our  whole  population, 
in  this  great  question,  not  for  internal  improvement  companies, 
nor  for  banking  corporations,  or  banking  associations,  that  I 
have  spoken.  I  have  no  interest — I  represent  no  interest  in 
this  subject,  except  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  a  sound  cur¬ 
rency,  a  healthy  trade,  and  an  independence,  commercial  and 
financial,  both  of  New  York  and  Europe.  My  views  may  be 
mistaken ;  they  may  fail  to  receive  the  approval  of  this  House ; 
but  they  are  the  result,  at  least,  of  strong  conviction ;  and  if  I 
stoQd  alone  in  their  defence,  I  should  have  felt  it  none  the  les3 
my  duty,  confident  always  in  the  final  victory  of  truth,  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  your  consideration. 
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